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SOME FEATURES OF THE LATER HISTORIES 
OF ALEXANDER 

By R. B. Steele 

The present sources for the history of Alexander are the work of 
Curtius (incomplete), part of the works of Diodorus and Justinus, 
the Anabasis and Indica of Arrian, the Alexander of Plutarch, parts 
of the Geography of Strabo, and scattered statements in many- 
writers. The first three works give no indication of the ultimate 
sources from which they were derived, though it may be safely main- 
tained that much of the material contained came from Clitarchus. 
Strabo and Plutarch mention many writers, while Arrian for the 
Indica drew largely from Eratosthenes, Megasthenes, and Nearchus, 
and for the Anabasis from Aristobulus and Ptolemy. However, all 
his material has been transformed into a uniform style, and, except- 
ing where passages have been definitely assigned, the parts due to 
different writers cannot be distinguished. 

The facts for the history of Alexander had been long established 
when these authors wrote, and originality could be shown only in the 
form of presentation. It was only in varying this that justification 
could be found for any new work. Curtius is a good illustration of 
this, for, though the larger part of his facts are to be found in the 
work of Diodorus, with them are mingled his own reflections and 
material gleaned from Livy. In comparing statements in these 
writers we find what we may call points of assistance, as well as 
points of resistance. Some facts as put by other writers are accepted 
without question, while others are stated merely for the purpose of 
refutation. Not only these writers, but the followers of Clitarchus 
and of Aristobulus, clearly show their bias in presenting their material. 
Pliny the Elder in the indexes to Books xii and xiii mentions several 
Greek writers, and among them are Clitarchus, Nearchus, Onesic- 
ritus, and Ptolemy. No mention, however, is made of Aristobulus. 
On the other hand, Arrian, who sought to substitute for the Clitarchan 
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account that of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, does not mention Clitar- 
chus, and Onesicritus onlyto condemn him. In the Anabasis v. 20. 10 
he gives the average width of the Indus as forty stades, and fifteen 
stades at its narrowest point. In vi. 14. 5 the width at the delta is 
given as 100 stades, and in v. 4. 2 Cteeias is named as authority for 
the statement that the least width was forty stades, and the greatest 
100. This mention of Ctesias is merely a polite way of rejecting the 
statement of Onesicritus (Strabo xv. 1. 33, C 701) that the river was 
200 stades in width where it divided at the delta. There is a similar 
indication of attitude in Anabasis vii. 15. 5, where Arrian cites 
Aristus and Asclepiades as authorities for the statement that the 
Romans sent an embassy to Alexander. Neither Aristobulus nor 
Ptolemy mentions this, and Arrian argues against it as improbable. 
However, the real explanation for the reference and the reasoning is 
found in Pliny H.N. iii. 9. 57, where it is stated that Clitarchus made 
mention of the embassy. There is a similar explanation for a passage 
in Anabasis vi. 11. 8, where he inveighs against the writers who named 
Ptolemy among the defenders of Alexander when he was wounded 
among the Malli. Curtius ix. 5. 21 ascribes the statement to 
Clitarchus and Timagenes. 

The larger part of the facts are stated without any specific source 
being mentioned, though Arrian frequently tells us that some writers 
state this, but others that. In cases where equivalent statements are 
given by different writers there are three noticeable features in the 
non-presentation or presentation of authorities: (1) sometimes no 
authority whatever is given; (2) one only of two may give his 
authority; (3) different writers may be named as giving some item 
in the narrative. 

1. We find in Curtius v. 1. 12: "Campestre iter est in terra inter 
Tigrin et Euphraten iacenti, tam uberi et pingui, ut a pastu repelli 
pecora dicantur, ne satietas perimat." Pomponius Mela Choro- 
graphia iii. 53, though in different words, tells us the same thing of 
Iuverna: " Adeo luxuriosa herbis non laetis modo sed etiam dulcibus, 
ut se exigua parte diei pecora impleant, et nisi pabulo prohibeantur, 
diutius pasta dissiliant." There is a similar variation in phraseology 
and agreement in fact in Curtius iv. 7. 20: "Nasamones sunt, gens 
Syrtica navigiorum spoliis quaestuosa, quippe obsident litora et aestu 
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destituta navigia notis sibi vadis occupant"; and Silius Italicus 

iii. 320: 

Hue coit aequoreus Nasamon, invadere fluctu 
Audax naufragia et praedas avellere ponto. 

Similar to these is the story given in Pliny H.N. xii. 32. 62, and 
Plutarch, Alexander 25, about Alexander sending the perfume to his 
preceptor Leonidas. 

2. Some statements are definitely assigned at one place and not 
at another. Curtius has in vi. 4. 22: "Frequens arbor faciem 
quercus habet, cuius folia multo melle tinguntur, sed, nisi solis ortum 
incolae occupaverint, vel modico tepore sucus extinguitur." Pliny 
H.N. xii. 8. 34 gives the same fact in entirely different words : "Onesic- 
ritus tradit in Hyrcaniae convallibus fico similes esse arbores quae 
vocentur occhi, ex quibus defluat mel horis matutinis duabus." 
Arrian Anabasis vii. 20. 5 (from Aristobulus) in an account of Icarus 
has the words TanivTos rov Krjpov. . . . ra wrepa, which fix the source 
of the account of Strabo (xiv. 1. 19, C 639), though it has ra irrtpa 
raicivTos rod K-qpov. Strabo, quoting from Nearchus in xv. 1. 5, C 686, 
and xv. 2. 5, C 722, uses the verb <j>i\oveu<T]<Jcu with regard to the 
feeling of Alexander toward Cyrus and Semiramis, and this accounts 
for the noun <j>i\oi>tiidav, in a general remark by Plutarch at the close 
of chapter 26 of the Alexander. One of the best illustrations is the 
use by Strabo of the words Kara^iptiv \}/rjyiJ.a xpverov. They occur in 
xiii. 4. 5, C 625 describing the Pactolus, and in xv. 1. 57, C 711 (from 
Megasthenes) they are applied to the rivers in Iberia. Strabo, men- 
tioning the Iberian rivers in section 69, C 718, changes the order of 
the words, and still later in xv. 2. 14, C 726, the fourth time used, 
reveals their source by quoting from Onesicritus a statement applied 
to the rivers in Carmania. 

3. Strabo in xv. 1. 68, C 717 mentions the disagreement among 
writers, and as an illustration gives different versions on the death 
of Calanus, and in this connection quotes from Megasthenes. Arrian 
Anabasis vii. 3 has a similar discussion, but quotes from Nearchus. 
Athenaeus x. 437 gives an item from Chares, while Lucian De morte 
Peregrini 25 gives one from Onesicritus. 

Freedom in quotation or in adaptation renders differences in form 
of statement of little or no weight in determining sources. This 
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applies, not only to long sections, but also to short passages. Each 
writer took the material at hand and transformed it into his own 
diction. Only a few illustrations of this are necessary. Arrian 
Indica 11-12, and Strabo in xv. 1. 39, C 703 ff. give an account of 
the different classes in India. Conveying about the same facts, the 
terms used are largely different, and a fair illustration of this is the 
beginning of the description of the sixth class. Indica 12. 5: ol 
eTTLffKoiroi. . . . oStoi t(/>opw<Ti rot yiyj>6p.ei>a. Strabo, section 48: ol 
(4>opoi: tovtois 8' eiroTTTeiieiv deborai ra wpwrrbptva. Strabo, in vi. 3. 8, 
C 302, tells the story (from Ptolemy) of Alexander asking the Getae 
what- they feared. Their reply was, ovhkv irXriv el apa p.ri 6 ovpavbs 
odrrois einirea-oi. Arrian Anabasis i. 4. 8 has p.v\iroTt 6 ovpavbs avrols 
enwiaoi. The use of different compounds or of synonyms is not 
uncommon. Arrian Anabasis vi. 1. 1 and Indica 18. 1, has irape- 
<nceva<JTo; Strabo in xv. 1. 29, C 698 KaTe<TKeva<raTO. Both these 
writers give from Aristobulus the inscription on the tomb of Cyrus, 
but Strabo in xv. 3, 7, C 730 has Krri<rap,evos. . . . fia<n\evs, where 
Arrian Anabasis vi. 29. 8 has KaTa<nr\aap.evo%. . . . (3acri\evo~as. 
Notice also in Strabo xv. 2. 5, C 722 p.era, instead of which Arrian 
Anabasis vi. 24. 2 has <rvv. Illustrations might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely to show that verbatim quotations were not considered at all 
necessary. Given a free translation or adaptation by Curtius of an 
adaptation by a Greek writer, it is impossible, on the basis of form, 
to trace it to its original source. 

There are a few diversities in statement which seem to be due to 
variations in memory, either on. the part of the same writer or some- 
where in the line of sources. Arrian Anabasis vi. 17. 3 mentions the 
sending of Craterus from the delta through Drangiana and Arachosia 
into Carmania. The same fact is given by Strabo in xv. 2. 11, C 725, 
as also in xv. 2. 4, C 721, although in section 5 he gives the Hydaspes 
as the starting-point. Arrian Indica 23. 6 tells of the death of Apol- 
lophanes, satrap of Gedrosia, but in the Anabasis vi. 27. 1 he states 
that at a later period Alexander relieved him of his command. To 
differences in memory is also to be assigned the reference of some of 
the acts of Alexander to different, and at the same time just as suit- 
able, environments. Diodorus xvii. 103. 5 places the wounding of 
Ptolemy in India, and has Ktxpi-ffp^vos rjv <j>app.aKov Oava.olp.ov Sw&juet. 
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Strabo in xv. 3. 7, C 723 places the incident among the Orites, using 
the words xpieotfai dava<riyx>i.s <f>apnaKoi.s. Similar to this is the story 
of the offering of water to Alexander, either in the wastes of Gedrosia 
or among the Parapamisidae, according to Arrian Anabasis vi. 
26. Iff. Plutarch Alexander 42, and Curtius vii. 5. 11 place the 
incident at the earlier period. 

There are two elements — names and numbers — in which there 
is frequent disagreement. Some of these differences existed from 
the beginning, and of this there are numerous examples. Strabo, in 
xvi. 3. 27, C 785 gives two names for several places, and in xvi. 3. 2, 
C 825 states that a place was called Trigga by the barbarians, Lygga 
by Artemidorus, and Lixon by Eratosthenes. Arrian Anabasis 
v. 20. 2 has Glauganikai from Aristobulus, Glausai from Ptolemy, 
and adds the comment that he is not concerned about the real name. 
Plutarch Alexander 66 gives the name Skilloustis, which others call 
Psiltoukis. Notice also Batis in Arrian Anabasis ii. 25. 4, but 
Bebemeses in Josephus Antiq. Jitd. xi. 8. 3. Some of the forms used, 
especially by Curtius, are due to errors in transcribing, as his use of 
Phradates for the Autophradates of Arrian, and Oxartes for Oxyartes 
in Arrian and Plutarch. But the most noticeable of all the differ- 
ences are the names given by Pliny H.N. vi. 23 (from Onesicritus) 
which appear in an entirely different form in Arrian's Indica (from 
Nearchus). 

The numbers are still more uncertain. Even when the sum of 
them is the same, the form of statement may differ, for they had the 
same rhetorical setting as other items. Diodorus xvii. 16. 3 mentions 
games to Zeus and to the Muses, while Arrian Anabasis i. 11. 1 says 
that Alexander sacrificed to Zeus, and some say to the Muses. The 
same difference in form is seen in the statement of the number of 
Macedonians killed at the battle of the Granicus. Arrian Anabasis 
i. 16. 4 says that there were 25 knights. Plutarch Alexander 16 
(from Aristobulus) puts the loss at 34, of which 9 were footmen. 
Plutarch Alexander 70 (from Chares) states that 41 died in the drink- 
ing bout at Susa. Athenaeus x. 437 (also from Chares) says that 
35 died in the bout, and 6 later in their tents. The writers themselves 
recognized the uncertainty attaching to numbers and frequently 
wrote a little less or more than a certain number. Arrian Indica 
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19. 7 gives the number of the ships of Alexander as 1,800; Anabasis 
vi. 2. 4 as a little less than 2,000. 

The mutual relation of the historians is an interesting question 
which especially concerns the influence exerted on later writers 
by Strabo. This extends not merely to individual statements, but 
to the general critical attitude as well. He freely criticized his 
predecessors, collectively as well as individually. In xi. 7. 4, C 509 
he refers to the many falsifications caused by zeal for Alexander; and 
in xv. 1. 9, C 688 to lack of agreement among those flattering him. 
In ii. 1. 9, C 70 he condemns a number of those who wrote about 
India, and in xv. 1. 2, C 685 gives as his reason for doing so that they 
learned things on the run, or received them from hearsay. See also 
a similar statement in ii. 1. 6, C 69. He mentions lies or liars in 
ii. 3. 5, C 102; iii. 5. 7, C 172; iv. 5. 5, C 201. He accepts in xv. 
1. 6, C 686 the judgment of Megasthenes with regard to the untrust- 
worthiness of the early histories of India, and in section 7 prefers 
him to Eratosthenes. The latter, however, is considered the most 
reliable of those writing about India when Alexander came (xv. 1. 10, 
C 688), though what he gives is supplemented by the accounts of 
others, C 691 ff . 

The quotations by Strabo from Onesicritus and especially the 
comments on them are interesting. One in xv. 1. 28, C 698 says 
that some ambassadors brought word to Alexander with regard to 
some serpents, one of which was 80 cubits in length, and another 140. 
Well for the reputation of Onesicritus that there were only two! 
Arrian Anabasis v. 8. 3 mentions the embassy, but says nothing of 
the snakes. Strabo adds the comment that one might call Onesic- 
ritus not more the chief pilot of Alexander than of the marvelous. 
He calls attention in xv. 1. 33, C 701 to a misstatement by Onesicritus, 
and gives a criticism like that in Arrian Anabasis vi. 2. 3. These 
citations are sufficient to show the attitude of Strabo, and his method 
must have had in it a suggestion for later writers. 

There are indications that the critical attitude of Arrian was the 
same as that of Strabo. Their criticism of Onesicritus has already 
been mentioned. In addition to this, Strabo (xi. 5. 4, C 505) and 
Arrian (Anabasis vii. 13. 2) reject the current views with regard to 
the Amazons, and their reasons are similar. Strabo (xv. 1. 10, 
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C 688) has iruTTbrara referring to the statements of Eratosthenes, 
while Arrian (Indica 3. 1) applies wiffrortpos to the writer. Strabo 
(xv. 1. 7, C 687) states his views with regard to Hercules and Diony- 
sus, and Arrian (Anabasis v. 3. 1-4) discusses the same question, 
dissenting from the views of Eratosthenes. Strabo (xvi. 1. 3, C 737) 
has a passage explaining why the last fight of Alexander was placed 
at Arbela (naroiidav a^ib\oyov) rather than at Gaugamela (KUfirj). 
Arrian (Anabasis vi. 11. 5) cites Aristobulus and Ptolemy for the 
location of the fight, and then adds that it appeared to him that 
Arbela OnSXis) had received the credit due to Gaugamela (kwju??). 

The words of Arrian (Indica 5. 1) that whoever wishes to state 
the cause of the size of the rivers of India, let him state, appear to be 
a reference to the discussion in Strabo (xv. 1. 17, C 691 ff.), in which 
he gives the views of Aristobulus, Nearchus, and Onesicritus. How- 
ever this may be, the view of Strabo (xv. 1. 35, C 702) that after 
the Ganges and the Indus, the Ister and the Nile come third and 
fourth in size, is evidently the basis of the polemic by Arrian (Anabasis 
v. 6. 7, and Indica 4. 13-16) that the Ister and the Nile ought not 
to be classed with the Ganges and the Indus. He further states 
(Indica 3. 10) that it appeared to him that the Acesines (perhaps 
other Indian rivers) was larger than the Ister and the Nile. 

There are two other passages in which the references given by 
Arrian seem to have been influenced by Strabo. Curtius says of the 
Abii in vii. 6. 11, "iustissimos barbarorum constabat." There is 
nothing like this in Diodorus xvii. 81, nor in Justinus xii. 5. 9. Arrian 
Anabasis iv. 1. 1 quotes diKaiorarovs avdpairovs from Homer. But 
Strabo mentions the Abii at least half a dozen times and regularly 
applies the Homeric epithet to them. In the Anabasis v. 6. 5, Arrian 
names Herodotus and Hecataeus as authorities for the statement 
that Egypt is the gift (b&pov) of the Nile, and says that it is shown 
by Herodotus that the land itself is the eponym (ewaipvuov) of the 
river. Strabo (xv. 2. 17, C 691) quotes the first part of the state- 
ment (dupov) from Herodotus, and the latter part with a different 
word (dn&vvfM>i>) from Nearchus. 

There is one noticeable passage in both Strabo and Plutarch. 
The latter, Alexander 69, closes the account of the self-immolation 
of Calanus with the statement that many ages later another Indian 
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did the same thing at Athens in the presence of Caesar, and that 
there was still extant a memorial of the act. Strabo (xv. 1. 4, 
C 686) has the first part of the statement, and in section 73, C 719 
it is the first sentence of a quotation of twenty-six lines from Nicolaus 
Damascenus, the last sentence of which gives the inscription on the 
tomb. Plutarch has utilized only the first and the last sentences of 
the quotation. 

There are several pieces of information given by Curtius which 
are found in Strabo also. Some of these are apparently observations 
of the former adapted by the latter, though not really germane to the 
history of Alexander. Others are largely curious items. On the 
basis of facillima derivatio they can be explained more easily as glean- 
ings from Strabo than as the results of a reading of the original sources 
by Curtius. The comment of Curtius (iv. 4. 21) on the peacefulness 
of Tyre under the gentleness of Roman sway resembles Strabo 
xvi. 2. 23, C 757, and also reproduces a comment, differently applied, 
in vi. 3. 4, C 281. With regard to Ecbatana, Curtius says in v. 8. 1 : 
"Caput Mediae urbs haec: nunc tenent Parthi eaque aestiva 
agentibus sedes est." Strabo (xi. 13. 1, C 522) differs from this 
only in stating that the kings spent their summers there, and there is 
a similar remark in section 6, C 524. 

Among the curious items is the one in Curtius vii. 2. 18 that the 
journey of Polydamas on camels, when he was carrying the orders 
for the killing of Parmenio, lasted eleven days, and this is also given 
by Strabo in xv. 2. 10, C 724, with the addition that the time was 
usually thirty or forty days. Curtius (vi. 4. 18) says that the 
Caspian, sweeter than others, nourishes serpents of great size. 
Pliny H.N. vi. 13. 36 names Clitarchus as authority for the state- 
ment that the sea is not smaller than the Pontus, and mentions the 
serpents in section 43. Plutarch, Alexander 44, refers to the size and 
the sweetness. Neither of the writers has both items given by 
Curtius, though Strabo (xi. 7. 4, C 510) gives them in a quotation 
from Polyclitus. The distance between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
is given by Curtius in v. 1. 13, "ii milia et quingenta stadia emensi 
sunt, qui amplissimum intervallum circa Armeniae montes notave- 
runt." This statement is at the end of the account of the rivers 
given by Strabo in xi. 12. 3, C 521. 
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The putting of a few geographical data is interesting. Curtius 
has in iii. 4. 8 a description of the Cydnus, and further says in iii. 
5. 1, "mediam Cydnus amnis .... interfluit." The description 
by Strabo in xiv. 5. 5-10, C 671 and 672, has the words 6 Kbdvos 6 
diapptcov n&ariv tt\v Tapaov (also in sec. 12), though he frequently 
uses pei. . . . Sid. In section 5, C 670 he tells of the Corycian cave in 
which the best saffron is produced. Compare Curtius (sec. 10), 
"Corycium nemus, ubi crocum gignitur." Strabo also speaks of 
Typhon in xiii. 4. 6, C 626, as also of Theba and Lyrnessus in xiii. 1. 
61, C 612. Curtius has the last two in reverse order, and the entire 
passage (sees. 8-10) seems to have been gathered from Strabo. 

The evidence adduced indicates that there was a certain partisan- 
ship among the followers both of Clitarchus and of Aristobulus. 
The attitude of Arrian is the most marked in this respect. Critically 
he is akin to Strabo, whose work he, as well as Plutarch and Curtius, 
seems to have studied. Names and numbers are uncertain elements, 
and the same account, adapted by different writers, may appear in 
different forms, though at times there is some distinctive element. 
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